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THE EMERGENCE AND THE NATURE OF THE 
TETRAGRAMMATON 


By 
S. Epwarp TESH 


F ALL the words in the Hebrew language none has been dis- 
cussed as often and as thoroughly as the tetragrammaton, the 
Hebrew personal name for God. Yet, for all the discussion, 

scholars have by no means arrived at any uniformity of agreement 
relative to the original significance of the Name, nor to the facts sur- 
rounding its adoption by the Hebrew people. What is thus lacking on 
the part of the best scholars of the Hebrew language this writer would 
by no means attempt to supply. Rather, having made a somewhat com- 
prehensive study of the views set forth by various scholars and of the 
criticisms they have made of other positions, he would discuss very 
briefly the views that seem to be most widely accepted, and suggest 
conclusions that appear to him, to be most plausible. 


I. ForMs oF THE NAME 


Since the subject of our study is defined as “the group of four 
letters representing the ineffably holy name (Jehovah) of the Supreme 
Being in Hebrew texts, consisting of the four consonants JHVH, 
JHWH, YHVH, or YHWH,”” it is contradictory to speak of various 
forms of the tetragrammaton. It is necessary, however, that we con- 
sider a number of paronyms of this divine Name, for in the Hebrew 
Bible shorter forms do appear, though usually in a compound state. 


As to the word YHWH_ itself, it occurs frequently in all of the 
books of the Hebrew Bible from Genesis through Malachi.’ It likewise 
appears many times in the Psalms, though infrequently in the second 
book (Pss. 42-72). According to A. B. Davidson: “It is evident that 
here in many cases it has been removed from places where it stood, and 
the name Elohim substituted in its room.’”* (Cf. Ps. 14 with Ps. 53.) 
With the exception of Chronicles, where YHWH is much used, in the 
remainder of the books of the Hebrew Bible the Name appears less 


_ | Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the English Language (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1942), p. 2491c. 
_ 7 It is understood, of course, that the order of the books in the Hebrew Bible 
differs from that of the English versions. P 

“A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testament (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1904), p. 48. 
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frequently or not at all. Since the conclusion of many present-day 
scholars is that a late date is to be assigned to these last mentioned 
writings, the absence of the tetragrammaton is accounted for by some 
upon the supposition that already, when these books were written, it 
had become the ineffable Name and had fallen into disuse. 


YAH and HUW’ 


Apart from YHWH_ itself, the only other clearly attested form of 
the Name appearing in biblical literature, except in compound words, 
is YAH. It is found in Ex. 15:2, again in Ex. 17:16, eighteen times 
in Psalms, and three times in Isaiah. Some scholars, however, look 
upon the personal pronoun Hw’ as a paronym of YMWH, as may be 
indicated by such a passage as Deut. 32:39a: ‘See now that I, even I, 
am he (Hu’), and there is no god with me.” (Cf. Isa. 43:12b, 13; 
41:4b, and elsewhere. ) 


Hu’, as used in these passages, Morgenstern would at least con- 
sider a synonym for YHWH. Jn Isa. 41:4b he recognizes Hw’ as “‘in 
absolute parallelism with’ YHWH.* W. A. Irwin also recognizes this 
possibility, although rather than consider Hu’, in this connection, as a 
personal pronoun, he follows S. I. Feigin in accepting it as a passive 
participle of the verb HYH, and used with stative meaning to express 
constant existence.” [Even so, this would not make it a form of the 
Divine Name unless it could be shown that both are from the same 
root. Such may be the case, but this possibility will be discussed in a 
later portion of our study. 


Elements of the Tetragrammaton Appearing in Proper Names 


Though the tetragrammaton itself is not found as a part of per- 
sonal names, either in Hebrew literature or elsewhere, there are a num- 
ber of theophoric names that combine certain elements of YHWH 
with other concepts. In some cases the component part from the 
tetragrammaton appears at the beginning of the names, and in others 
at the end. Except for Yah, however, and possibly Hu’, already men- 
tioned, the shorter forms of YHWH do not appear in biblical literature 
except in name compounds. We do find the short forms standing 
alone, however, in other ancient writings. 


* Julian Morgenstern, “Deutero-Isaiah’s Terminology for ‘Universal God,’” /BL, 


\ ol. 62 (1943), p. 271. 
*W. A. Irwin, “The Tetragrammaton: An Overlooked Interpretation,” JNES, 


\ ol. III, No. 4 (1944), p. 257 f. 
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YO- and YEHO- 


In the book of Genesis not a single personal name is found con- 
taining an element of the tetragrammaton. As T. J. Meek has noted: 
“Yahweh names are first found in any number with the Judeans, but 
that, we have to confess, was not until the time of Samuel, Saul, and 
David... .’* 


Many Hebrew words begin with YO. In the Hiphil imperfect 
of Pe-Yod verbs these characters appear regularly in the third person 
masculine forms, both singular and plural. For example, Joseph 
(Yosef) is the third singular masculine imperfect Hiphil of YSF, to 
add, and may be translated, he shall increase. Since there is no doubt 
of the derivation in this case, it is evident that Joseph is not a YHWH- 
compounded name—at least, not necessarily so, even though it does 
begin with Yo. And this illustrates the difficulty with which we are 
confronted when we seek to determine whether or not Yo, in any given 
name, signifies the tetragrammaton. In many names not derived from 
Pe-Yod verbs, however, Yo appears as the first syllable, and in most 
cases little doubt remains that such names are theophorous. A similar 
certainty also exists when the names begin with Yeho. 


Yah and Yahu as Final Elements in Proper Names 


Besides the class of names mentioned, there are others com- 
pounded with YHWH, having either yah or yahu as the final element. 
Indeed, by far the larger number of YHWH theophoric names are of 
this class, and the more common ending is yah, although many of the 
names appear in both forms. (For example, in I Kings 14:4 appear 
Ahiyah and Ahiyahu.) In the Elephantine papyri YHW (Yahu?) 
appears, apart from compounds, as the name of Israel’s God. These 
papyri are public papers and letters of the Jews who dwelt in Egypt on 
the upper Nile, and are dated during the closing years of the fifth 
century B. C.’ 


The biliteral form YW also appears independently on certain jar 
handles from Jericho and Jerusalem.® 


*T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936), p. 106. 
"A. Cowley (ed. and trans.), Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B. C. (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1923), passim 
_ *W. F. Albright, “Further Observations on the Name YAHWEH,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. XLIV (1925), p. 159. 
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Other Possible Paronyms 


That the forms we have thus far considered are actual paronyms 
of YHWH is not questioned by scholars. As we turn to consider 
possible paronyms in cognate languages, however, we find that scholars 
differ as to whether such terms are actual references to the tetragram- 
maton. For example, G. A. Barton writes: 

On a tablet found at Taanach the name Akhi-yami occurs. This 
would be the form which the name Akhi-Yawi, “My brother is Yawhi,”’ 
would take in Akkadian. As . . . the name Yahweh could be spelled 
in various ways, it is probable that it actually forms a part of this 
ancient name in Taanach.” 


Barton admits the uncertainty thereof, however. 


From the time of Delitzsch other Babylonian names have been 
brought forward as representations of YHWH, but later scholars, 
including Albright, have discounted such claims, considering the 
‘‘names’’ to be, in reality, either verbs, or forms of the possessive 


pronoun. 


Il. Tue History oF THE TETRAGRAMMATON 


For a study of the earliest appearance of the tetragrammaton we 
are driven to a single source, the Hebrew scriptures. Although YHWH 
does appear in extra-biblical writings, the earliest such appearance is 
ante-dated by the older portions of the Old Testament, and even when 
the Name is used by non-Israelites, the reference is to the God of Israel. 
Thus we are to understand that the history of the tetragrammaton is 
to be determined by a study of the religious history of Israel. 


Jehovah—From Creation to Moses 


\Vhen did the Name first become known to the Hebrews? Begin- 
ning with Genesis we read through the account of creation to the fourth 
verse of the second chapter before we encounter the tetragrammaton. 
Yet this verse refers to YHWH as creator. The next chapter relates 
the story of the “‘fall,”’ and it is interesting to note that in the conversa- 
tion between the woman and the serpent, both parties refer to God as 
Elohim and not as Jehovah. When Cain is born, however, Eve says: 
“T have gotten a man with the help of Jehovah” (Gen. 4:1). And this 
son, as also his brother, brought an offering to YHWH. Then, as 
though to remove all doubt as to the name by which God was known, 


°G. A. Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1934), pp. 326, 327. 
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even from the beginning, the final verse of the fourth chapter speaks 
of the birth of Enosh, and adds: ‘Then began men to call upon the 
name of Jehovah.” 


Subsequently, we read that Noah builded an altar to Jehovah 
(Gen. 8:20), and that it was Jehovah who called Abram out of Ur 
(12:1). Ona number of occasions the Deity spoke to the latter, and 
appeared to him at Shechem (12:7). Abraham, on the other hand, 
erected altars to Jehovah (12:7, 8; 13:18), and called upon his name 
(12:8, 21:33). It seems even that Jehovah was known in the land 
from whence Abraham had come, for when his servant returned thither 
to seek a wife for Isaac, Laban greeted him with the words: ‘Come 
in, thou blessed of Jehovah” (24:31). And later Jacob stated at Bethel: 
Jehovah will be my God” (28:21). 


It would seem, then, that knowledge of the tetragrammaton dates 
from time immemorial, even from the very beginning of Hebrew his- 
tory. Yet, when we turn to the book of Exodus, we find Jehovah say- 
ing to Moses: “I am Jehovah: and I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, as God Almighty (El Shaddai); but by my 
name Jehovah I was not known to them” (Ex. :2b, 3). 


Jehovah—Introduced by Moses 


Was the tetragrammaton, then, entirely unknown before the time 
of Moses? Some scholars so believe. Thus Alfred Guillaume ob- 
serves: ‘*Proper names borne by the Hebrews of the Old Testament 
point to the conclusion that Yahweh had not made Himself known 
to them, for the first compound name that contains Yahweh . . . is 
Jochebed, the mother of Moses, and this occurs in a passage which is 
suspect.’"° (Guillaume, however, does not accept this argument as 
conclusive.) Yet H. H. Rowley writes: “There is reason to believe 
that Exod. vi. 2 f. correctly signifies that Moses first introduced the 
name Yahweh, as the name of their God, to the Israelites whom he led 
out of Egypt.’"* But even this statement would not preclude the pos- 
sibility that the Name had been known by the patriarchs. However, 
Oesterley and Robinson state positively: “It is very significant that 
not a single personal name in Genesis contains ‘Yahweh’ in its forma- 


* Alfred Guillaume, Prophecy and Divination Among the Hebrews and Other 
Semites (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938), p. 80. 

"H. H. Rowley, The Re-Discovery of the Old Testament (London: James 
Clarke and Co., Ltd., 1945), p. 60. 
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tion; the ground work of the patriarchal narrative must therefore 
belong to a time when the name of Yahweh was unknown to the 


Hebrews.’’*” 


From the above considerations, just what are we to conclude as to 
the antiquity of the tetragrammaton? That the revelation of Jehovah 
as the covenant God of Israel came in a special way through Moses 
seems to be clearly attested by the Old Testament and is accepted by 
practically all Bible scholars. On the other hand, as we have seen, the 
book of Genesis indicates that Jehovah was known from the beginning. 
Of course, it is possible that the Name was known, and that on occasion 
it was used, but that other names for God had precedence until the time 
of Moses, at which time the real significance of YHWH was made 
known. If this should be the case, then it is even possible that the 
Name had been so infrequently used as to become almost entirely for- 
gotten by the Israelites in Egypt. At any rate, it seems to have been 
unknown to the ruler of that country, for when Moses and Aaron ap- 
proached Pharaoh with their message from Jehovah, he replied: “Who 
is Jehovah, that I should hearken unto his voice to let Israel go? I 
know not Jehovah, and moreover I will not let Israel go” (Ix. 5:2). 


Conclusions Regarding the Antiquity of the Name 


The nature of the testimony at our disposal is such as to preclude 
finality in our affirmations relative to the time when the tetragram- 
maton first was known and used. It seems, however, that the pre- 
ponderance of evidence indicates that the Name is much earlier than 
the time of Moses. As to Exodus 6:2, and its statement: “By my 
name Jehovah I was not known to them,” an alternate reading ac- 
cepted by some scholars is: “‘As to my name Jehovah I was not made 
known to them.” Referring to this passage, A. B. Davidson writes: 
“It is certainly more probable that the author of Ex. vi. does not mean 
to deny that the name Jahweh was older than Moses, .or unknown 
before his day. He denies rather that it had Divine sanction before 


his day.’’* 


Of course, it is possible to explain the appearance of the tetragram- 
maton in Genesis as due to its having been placed in the mouths of the 


*™W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, Hebrew Religion, Its Origin and De- 
velopment (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930), p. 121. 

*% A.B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testament (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931), p. 68. 
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patriarchs at the time the book was written, just as a Mohammedan 
today might speak of the God of Abraham as Allah. But there are 
certain reasons that lead us to believe that the Name was known before 
Moses. In the first place, the mother of Moses, Jochebed, bears a 
YHWH-compounded name. Again, the root of the Name is ancient 
(assuming the root to be HWH), for by the time of Moses the more 
modern spelling HYH had taken the place of HWH. 


The Tetragrammaton After Moses 


According to the book of Joshua, this successor of Moses acknowl- 
edged Jehovah as God, but near the end of his life he felt it necessary 
to make a strong appeal to his people to make a definite choice of the 
Deity, to serve Him (Josh. 24:14, 15), and when they agreed so to do, 
he told them to put away the foreign gods among them(24:22, 23). 
Thus it seems that the name Jehovah did not reach a great degree of 
popularity during the early period in the history of Israel. In the book 
of Judges there is an almost total absence of theophoric names. In 
fact, it is not until the time of Samuel, Saul, and David that the 
tetragrammaton seems first to have received a place of prominence 
among the Hebrews. Samuel, trained by Eli, became a loyal and 
jealous servant of Jehovah, even in a day when “the word of Jehovah 
was precious (rare), there was no frequent vision” (I Sam. 3:1). The 
date assigned to the judgeship of Samuel by Creelman is about 1050 f. 
B. C.%* This would be some 150 years after the date commonly ac- 
cepted for the crossing of the Jordan, and yet the Israelites were far 
from giving to Jehovah their devotion, and to the tetragrammaton the 
honor that it later received. Under the kings, the Name of Jehovah did 
come more and more to be honored, as evidenced by the many theophoric 
names of this period. Yet even at the time of Josiah’s reform it was 
necessary to “put down the idolatrous priests” (II Kings 23:5). Of 
course, among the prophets there were found outstanding individuals 
who did continually call upon the people to serve Jehovah only. But 
usually, it seems, their call elicited but fleeting response, although there 
did develop more and more a national consciousness on the part of the 
Hebrews that Jehovah was their God. 


The Inef fable Name 


When we come to the post-exilic prophets, we find that, without 
exception, Jehovah is recognized as God. And in view of the fact 


“Harlan Creelman, dn Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1917), p. 53. 
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that their writings contain no rebukes against idolatry or the worship 
of other gods, it seems evident that finally the time came when many 
Jews honored and worshipped Jehovah to the exclusion of all other 
gods. After the return of the exiles, sometime after the rebuilding of 
the temple, the name Jehovah came to receive such reverential respect 
that it was used only on rare occasions. The statement of Lev. 24:16 
which prescribes stoning as the penalty for anyone who “blasphemes 
the name of Jehovah” was understood to mean any who “utters dis- 
tinctly” the Name. Eventually, at some time around 300 B. C., the 
Name became ineffable, and it came to be the custom of the Jews in 
reading to pronounce Adonai in its place; or, when the Name appeared 
with Adonai, then it was pronounced Elohim. Only the priests con- 
tinued to use the Name, and they did so only on certain specific occa- 
sions. Thus the Tetragrammaton fell into disuse—so much so, in 
fact, that its true meaning and pronunciation may have been irretriev- 
ably lost. However, the concept of the one God of revelation, the 
only God, which came to be associated with the Name, has prevailed 
and has spread through the world. 


III. Derivation, INTERPRETATION, PRONUNCIATION 
Derivation 


There is one point upon which Semitic scholars are agreed, and it 
was stated some 750 years ago by Maimonides: “The derivation of 
the name, consisting of yod, he, vau, and he, is not positively known.” 
There are some who do not consider YHWH as the original form of 
the Name, and if their view is correct, then the problem of derivation 
is even further complicated. It has by no means been established, 
however, that any of the shorter forms of the Name are older than 
the tetragrammaton itself, and we feel justified in seeking the deriva- 
tion of YHWH as a perfectly normal Hebrew word. 


The use of the personal pronoun Hu’ interchangeably with 
YHWH in certain passages has led some to consider the etymological 
relationship of the two words, and J. A. Montgomery has suggested 
the possibility that YHWH is, itself, derived from the pronoun.*® At 
the outset, if this be the case, it must be assumed that Yahu is an earlier 
form of the tetragrammaton, an assumption that we are not willing to 


* Moses Maimonides, The Guide for the Perplexed, tr. M. Friedlander (Pardes 
Publishing House, Inc., 1946), p. 90. 

J. A. Montgomery, “The Hebrew Divine Name and the Personal Pronoun HU,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXIII (1944), p. 162. 
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grant because of insufficient evidence. Yet Montgomery’s theory is 
interesting. He refers to the cries of Islamic dervishes today: “Ya 
Allah! Ya Hoo!’ And he sees in the latter cry a possible indication 
of the origin of Yahu, which name later came to be identified with 
the Hebrew verb to be. 


Others would recognize in the relationship of Hu’ to YHWH 
only a parallelism, as does Morgenstern. W. A. Irwin, quoting Samuel 
I. Feigin, calls attention to the identity of form of the personal pro- 
noun with the passive participle of HYH. Thus, when referring to 
YHWH, Huw’ “is a passive participle with stative meaning.’*’ Thus 
rather than affirm that YHWH was derived from Yahu, which in turn 
came from Hu’, it is possible for us to conclude that all three terms 
came from an original base word, embodying the idea of something 
(nominative) acting in some way (verbal). Thus Hw’ would be the 
nominative manifestation of the idea, and Yahu and YHWH the verbal. 


Since the time of the writing of the third chapter of Exodus, the 
tetragrammaton has been connected with the verb to be, of the Hebrew 
language. When Moses inquired of God His Name, God replied: 
“T am that I am” (Ex. 3:14). There are some scholars who see 
in this reference an attempt by the writer thereof to attach a significance 
to the Name. Davidson, however, observing that Hosea attaches a 
similar meaning to the Name (Hos. 1:9), states: “To Moses the name 
Jahweh, which he elevated into such prominence, must have had a 
meaning of its own, and he is just as likely to have connected that 
ancient name with the verb HYH as the prophet Hosea, who certainly 
does so.’’?* 


In any event, we find that by far the greater number of scholars 
today do connect the tetragrammaton with the root HWH, which later 
came to be HYH. R. A. Bowman states: “The correct etymology 
would seem to lie in a derivation of Yahweh’s name from an ‘imperfect’ 
form of the triconsonantal verbal root hwy.’*® Morgenstern concurs: 
“All that the passage (Ex. 3:14-16) implies is that the Deity’s name is 
YHWH, which in itself is a verbal form in the third person.”*° 


*W. A. Irwin, “The Tetragrammaton; An Overlooked Interpretation,” Journal 
a Eastern Studies, Vol. III (1944), pp. 257, 258, quoting Missitrei Heavar 

* Davidson, Op. Cit., p. 54. 

*R. A. Bowman, “Yahweh the Speaker,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. 
MII (1944), p. 2a. 

*® Morgenstern, Op. Cit., p. 276. 
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Interpretation 


Accepting the opinion of the majority of scholars that YHWH 
is from HWH, we shall seek an understanding of the significance of 
the Name as from that root. Gustav Oehler, years ago, pointed out that : 


The noun formation from the imperfect is very common in the 
Hebrew in appellatives . . . but particularly in proper names (cf. 
Jacob, Israel, etc.). The names thus formed, corresponding to the 
fundamental meaning of the imperfect, characterize a person by a 
peculiarity which is continually manifested in him, and so is specially 
characteristic.” 

Our problem arises when we seek to determine what peculiar 
characteristic of the Deity the name YHWH was intended to indicate. 
And our answer to the problem is only limited by the number of possible 
meanings of the root HWH, plus the variations of meaning that may 
be suggested when the nature of the aspect and of the stem is taken 
into consideration. 


As to the root itself, various meanings are found, such as “be- 
come,’ compared to the Arabic, “‘to fall,” “to fall out,” also “to gape 
or yawn,” and “‘to desire.’ Another meaning for the Arabic root is 
“to blow.”’ Or, from the idea of desire, one might derive the meaning 
of “to love.” 


As to the stem, there are two possibilities, Qal and Hiphil. The 
former is a simple and active form of the verb, and the latter, a causa- 
tive. Against the Qal it has been argued that the word would be ex- 
pected to have i for its preformative in biblical Hebrew, and not a as 
the initial vowel; yet from the known pronunciation of YH when ap- 
pearing as the final element in theophorous names, and again from the 
almost certain pronunciation of YHW as Yahu, or Ya-o, it may be 
stated with almost absolute certainty that the first syllable of the Name 
-is Yah and not Yih. However, the a may be recognized as an archaism, 
of which other traces are found in the Old Testament, and in non- 
Hebrew Semitic languages, and it is probable that the account in Exodus 
3:12-15 regarding the revelation of the significance of the Name to 
Moses interprets it as a Qal. 

Albright, however, insists upon the Hiphil, stating that “linguisti- 
cally the form yahweh can only be causative.”*” Morgenstern, on the 


* Gustav Oehler, Theology of the Old Testament (New York: Funk and Wag- . 
nalls, 1885), p. 94. 

"WW. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940), p. 198. 
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other hand, who also holds to the Hiphil, admits of the Qal that it “is, 
of course, grammatically possible, for YHWH can be construed as a 
Kal quite as well as a Hif’il.”** Certainly no objection as to correctness 
of form can be made against the Hiphil interpretation, for YHWH, 


_ with a as the initial vowel, is perfectly regular. But is the causative 


stem used in the Old Testament for the root under consideration? 
G. R. Driver states: ‘The causative stem of hayah is found in no 
Semitic language, except late Syriac, but is replaced by that of some 
other root.’** This being the case, and since the Qal stem is linguisti- 
cally possible, and since the earliest interpretation of the Name that 
we possess ([°x. 3:12-15) considers it as Qal, this writer also accepts 
YHWH as the Qal imperfect of HWH (HYH). This interpretation 
he believes to be in harmony with a concept of the Deity that it is 
altogether possible to derive from the Old Testament. 


Although there have been many interpretations of the root HWH, 
in its relation to YHWH, the majority of scholars still prefer to con- 
sider it as representative of some aspect of the verb to be. Thus, 
basically, YH WH is understood to mean either “He (or, “will be’), 
as Qal, or “He causes to be” (or, “will cause to be’), as the Hiphil 
form. This writer has indicated his acceptance of the former. 


We have seen that it was through Moses that the peculiar signifi- 
cance of the Name was given to the Hebrews. The question is, there- 
fore, what did the Name mean to Moses? Was this the revelation of 
an entirely new God? According to Ex. 3:16 it was the God of his 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that appeared to him, and if it be 
claimed that these words were written by a later hand of one who de- 
sired thus to harmonize Jehovah with Elohim by identifying one with 
the other, then it must be realized that Moses was himself faced with 
the same necessity, and it is just as reasonable to suppose that he recog- 
nized YHWH as the God of his fathers as it is to credit this realization 
to another who came after him. Moses needed most of all the assurance 
that God would be with him and his people. And that is the nature 
of the revelation that was given to him. “I will be with thee,” Jehovah 
said (HYHIMK). And when this HYH was changed into the third 
person, it became YHWH, “‘he will be” with thee. It will be noticed 
that the emphasis is here placed upon the relationship between God and 


* Morgenstern, Op. Cit., p. 277. 
__*G,. R. Driver, “Jehovah,” Encyclopedia Brittanica, Fourteenth Edition (1942), 
Vol. XII, p. 996a. 
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people, and not upon the nature of Deity. Moses and his people were 
not so much interested in the attributes of Jehovah. They were vitally 
interested in knowing that He would be with them. 


This idea of relationship, fully treated by Davidson, seems, to 
this writer, to be the dominant God-concept of the Hebrews. Moses 
inquired: ‘For wherein now shall it be known that I have found favor 
in thy sight, I and thy people? Is it not in that thou goest with us?” 
(Ex. 33:16). We also note the implication of a God with his people, 
actively leading them, in the account of the pillar of cloud and the pillar 
of fire that accompanied the tabernacle. And certainly a God who is 
omnipresent with his people is just such a one as a nomadic tribe would 
desire to serve. Asa Qal imperfect of HWH, therefore, YHWH may 
be interpreted to mean “He will (continue) to be’’ the One manifesting 
himself actively among his people. If this is not the original signifi- 
cance of the Name, accounting for its origin, at least it seems best to 
account for the acceptance of the Name by the Israelites. 


Pronunciation 


There are two suggestions that are offered today relative to the 
probable pronunciation of the tetragrammaton. The one that has come 
to be almost universally accepted by scholars is Yahweh (or Yahve). 
The other is Yahwoh (or Yaho). The first recognizes YHWH as 
a verb form, the second as a noun. We have already cited the over- 
whelming opinion of scholars that the tetragrammaton is, indeed, a 
verb form. If this be true, then Yahweh is the normal pronunciation 
that would be given to the term. To strengthen the evidence for this 
position, scholars have cited the Greek forms in which the Name ap- 
pears; for example, ‘Jabe, Jaoue, and ‘Jaouai, names that date from 
the third and fourth centuries, A. D. 


As to the pronunciation Jehovah, it has long since been rejected as 
impossible, so far as indicating the original vocalization of the Name 
is concerned. When the Jews substituted Adonai in the reading of 
their scriptures in those places where YHWH was written, the 
Masoretes combined the vowel points of the former with the consonants 
of the latter, and it was by the vocalization of this hybrid creation that 
Jehovah came to be accepted as the pronunciation. In 1530 in Tyndale’s 
translation of Exodus 6:3 this word “Jehovah” (Iehouah) was intro- 
duced into the English, and has appeared in practically every English 
version since that time, until quite recently. As the correct pronuncia- 
tion, however, it must be rejected. 
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Having stated this, however, let it be added that this writer, al- 
though he recognizes the impossibility of Jehovah as an accurate 
rendering, does accept this term as the English word that best represents 
the covenant God of the Hebrews, and calls attention to the fact that 
even so eminent a scholar as R. H. Pfeiffer is of the same opinion. 
‘\Vhatever may be said of its dubious pedigree,”’ he writes, “ ‘Jehovah’ 
is and should remain the proper English rendering of Yahweh, ine god 
of Israel who revealed his name to Moses in the burning bush.’ 


CONCLUSION 


Regardless of how much the writer has been able to put into the 
confines of this article, he feels that he has been strengthened in his 
convictions by the study of the problems involved. That we are dealing 
with unusual phenomena when we engage in a study that is based upon 
the religion of the Hebrews, is evident. There is something extra- 
ordinary in the history of the Jews. As Guillaume expresses it: 


Thus the religious history of the Near East presents us with a 
general rule and an exception. The rule was that every people who en- 
tered the orbit of Sumerian influence succumbed to its mythology. Th- 
exception was Israel. If we endeavor to explain this exception on 
purely human analogies, there seems to be no ground for it.” 


One further word should be added. At repeated intervals some 
individual comes forth with a new theory to explain the concept of 
God that was held in Mosaic times by the Hebrews, and how this con- 
cept grew and developed. We must not forget, however, that a concept 
of God is merely an idea, and if the concept held by the Hebrews came 
simply as a natural consequence of their natural environment, as some 
hold, then the concept would be precisely the same, whether or not the 
God was an actuality. In other words, the theories may account for 
the concept, but they do not account for the God. And was it the con- 
cept that brought about the greatness of Israel, or was it Jehovah? 
This writer believes it was the latter. 


*R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941), p. 94. 
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EXISTENTIALISM IN RUSSIA AND ENGLAND, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


By 
W. G. BAKER 


66 XISTENTIALISM,” says Dorothy Emmett, Professor of 
Philosophy at Manchester University, “is becoming some- 
thing of a blessed word.” She tells of her colleague, the 

Professor of French Studies, who ona recent visit to the United States, 

was asked by an official at the Customs if he were going to lecture on 

‘existentialism.’ When he said “‘No,” the official replied, ““That’s all 

right,” and passed him through without further examination! 


The origins of the name ‘existentialism’ lie in Soren Kierkegaard’s 
(1813-1855) use of the word ‘existenz’ to mean existence in the special 
sense in which human individuals are said to exist. Kierkegaard was 
reacting against the Idealism of Hegel, which implied that the world 
of living followed the pattern of a particular process of thought. Hegel 
saw that conflicts are always necessary stages in creative development, 
and that there are not, in fact, any exclusive choices or real alternatives. 
Against this Kiekegaard maintained that you could have a system of 
ideas but not a system of existence: that if thought may be full of 
syntheses, life was full of choices. A thinker is not an incarnation of 
a general, absolute consciousness, but an individual subject. 


Here we see, already, two of the characteristic elements of existen- 
tial thinking—choice, and the individual. Kierkegaard makes it clear 
that in the limited, frustrated situations of our individual human lives, 
we see that absolute perfection must always be beyond us, and so we 
know that “before God we are always in the wrong.” So a third 
characteristic element of existential thinking emerges, that of the dread 
of the individual who has to choose. This is the beginning of existen- 
tialism, of both religious and secular existentialism, each of which 
has its own expression. 


In religious existentialism, the dread is an overwhelming sense of 
guilt; in secular existentialism, the dread is a desperate awareness of 
fundamental insecurity. The former is what Kierkegaard called 
ANGST, a German word which has no English counterpart, for 
“‘anxiety’ sounds too fussy.”” One person, Dorothy Emmett tells us, 
has translated this as ‘holy terror,’ but to the Englishman, ‘holy terror’ 
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means the sort of boy typified by Henry in the cartoon strip, so this is 
hardly adequate! ‘Guilty dread’ is, I think, the term which meets our 
need. For all his dread, however, the Christian has a final justifica- 
tion by faith. Beyond all the shadows is God—hidden maybe, but 
there—and the Christian can always fling himself on the mercy of God. 
And if Barth and his continental colleagues have told us of God’s 
dreadfulness, they have not failed to proclaim His mercy. 


The dread of the secular thinker is the awful realisation that he 
has nothing left to support him. That phrase must be taken literally, 
for, his moral and theoretical pillars having collapsed, the secular 
existentialist is faced with NOTHINGNESS. Both Martin Heidegger 
in Germany, and Jean-Paul Sartre in France declare that the final 
metaphysical fact 1s nothingness. Nothing finally matters, nothing has 
meaning; all is meaningless. (These are meant as positive, not nega- 
tive statements!) Yet the individual is faced with the demand for 
constant choosing, and has a dreadful, absolute responsibility within 
himself, for Nietzsche is right, ‘God is dead.” 


For Heidegger, existence lies in the moment when the individual 
will break from the crowd mind (what he calls DAS MAN), and be 
willing to make his own first-hand decisions. This willingness is ‘Con- 
science,’ and the authentic conscience is always a guilty conscience, for 
a break with the crowd mind is always accompanied by a sense of guilt. 
Heidegger says that being itself is essentially fallen. Yet there is 
nothing and no-one from whom it can have fallen away. The world 
is desperately depraved, but there is no God! What hopelessness !—real 
living is guiltiness and there is no-one to absolve us: our freedom is 
our damnation. Is not this just what Sartre says when he asserts that 
“we are condemned to be free?”’ 


Like Heidegger, Sartre makes affirmations about human nature 
while at the same time denying the fact of human nature apart from the 
fact of a given human individual in his choosing. Human nature is 
not what we thought it was: we are not what we thought we were: 
there is no essence of human nature of which the life of a given indi- 
vidual is a living manifestation. Sartre tells us that we are always try- 
ing to catch up on our ideas of ourselves, so there is a continual inward 
as well as an external frustration. ‘My existence is significant ab- 
surdity: it has no logical basis and therefore no immutable laws to 
obey. It depends on nothing: it remains free.’”’ This has been called 
in France, “the philosophy of the Absurd.” Yet if choosing achieves 
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selfhood or existence, if choosing makes us free, Sartre has a point. In 
a previous effort I have tried briefly to show the relation between the 
fact of the German occupation of Paris and the development of French 
existentialism. In despair, in danger, in need of the necessities of 
physical life, people found themselves in situations where the ordinary 
moral codes failed them. From time to time they had to make un- 
believably difficult and terrible decisions. I believe that Sartre would 
say that when they had the courage to make them, they achieved some- 
thing of ‘existential’ liberty. He did say, “We were never so free as 


under the occupation.”’ 


What, we are now asked, are the contributions of Russia and 
Britain to ‘existential’ thinking? 


It is now widely known that the Russia of the nineteenth century 
produced more than one formative existentialist, and it is no surprise 
that one of the foremost existentialist thinkers of our time is a Russian. 
(It is from the Russian scene, too, that we know that existentialism is 
not confined to theology and philosophy, but is a mood, an experience 
which is expressed in literature, painting and music.) Not only indi- 
vidual Russians, but Russians as a people, feel more keenly than per- 
haps all others—with the possible exception of the Irish. Their re- 
ligion is experience rather than dogma, rooted and growing in their 
sense of fellowship, in what they call ‘sobornost,’ and in the deep-down 
stirring of their liturgy, wherein they feel the tragedy of the Christian 
drama. Their art could not stomach Pisarev’s utilitarianism, and it 
was soon cast out by Volynsky, Mereshkovsky and others. (See ‘Nico- 
las Berdyaev and the New Middle Ages,’ by Lampert, on which this 
study of Berdyaev is largely dependent.) Their music is the excruciat- 
ing sadness of Tschaikowsky, the ghostliness of Ippolitov and Rimsky- 
Korsakov, or the elemental awfulness of Stravinsky. Their writing, 
as we have seen particularly in Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, bares the very 
nerves of living. Always we are aware of the constancy of tragedy 
and of a fate which makes strange twists which must be lived through. 
(It is this feeling ‘livingness’ of the Russian people, more than all the 
economic support which is given to post-war European fascism, which 
guarantees the ultimate collapse of materialistic communism in their 
country. ) 


From this people comes one of the greatest existentialists of our 
day, Nicolas Berdyaev. He appeared as a writer at the beginning of 
this century, leading, with Sergius Bulgarkov, what has been called a 
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new renaissance. Together they fought for the rights of the spirit and 
the inner life, and for man’s ultimate independence of social utilitarian- 
ism. They never dismissed the need for social progress, but they as- 
serted that social progress demanded a new evaluation of the things of 
the spirit. 


Nicolas Berdyaev (of whose death, this Spring, news has just 
reached us), was born in Kiev in 1874, of an aristocratic family, and 
was educated in a military school. His university days ended with his 
expulsion as a socialist, and when he was 25 years old, his socialist 
views led to his banishment from Kiev. In 1917, he was again 
threatened with exile, but after the ‘Red October,’ he became Professor 
of Philosophy in Moscow. He was later twice imprisoned by the new 
government, and finally, was expelled. For some time he lived in 
Paris, among many Russian exiles, and during World War II was 
imprisoned by the Germans. Those who knew him speak of his per- 
sonal charm, his calm humility and warm generosity, but add that 
“underneath is a wandering spirit for ever agitated by moral and 
intellectual problems.” 


Berdyaev and Bulgarkov, with a number of other scholars, began 
the new birth of Russian thinking by publishing a manifesto and setting 
up numerous ‘Religious Philosophical Societies’ in the larger cities. 
There were at least three sources of the renaissance—1. early Russian 
socialism (which was a critical Marxism) ; 2. a new attitude in litera- 
ture and the arts; and 3. a new conception of Russian religious philo- 
sophy. Berdyaev himself was a Marxist, (later moving to Idealism 
and then to Christianity), and ‘“‘more than any other Marxist professed 
the messianism of the proletariat.’’ Nevertheless, he says, “I never 
believed in a ‘class truth’ or ‘class justice.’”” In the ‘Problems of Ideal- 
ism’ he wrote, “Truth and justice are absolute and are rooted in the 
transcendent: they are not of social origin.” His colleagues accused 
him of heresy, and rightly prophesied that he would end up in 
Christianity ! 


The most important aspect of the new attitude to literature was the 
new evaluation of the work of Pushkin, Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. 
There was a Christian colour about the artistic revival, even in the 
“vital justification of ‘the flesh’ in Rozanov, the Russian D. H. Law- 
rence.” The influence of western literature began to be felt, and 
Berdyaev was especially influenced by Ibsen’s feeling of life, as well 
as by Dostoievsky’s awareness of personality and personal destiny. 
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The third source of the renaissance has particular significance in 
view of recent Russian history. A group known as the ‘Slavophils’ 
believed that Russia has a unique endowment and mission in world 
history because “she has received the pure tradition of Christianity and 
an essentially Christian culture.’ They saw, in Russia, the beginnings 
of a new culture which would displace the disintegrating, rationalised 
civilisation of the west with a philosophy of concrete, organic realism. 
Lampert says, “the thinking Russian had returned to Christ,” but it 
was actually a return to a new statement of the Church, made by 
Khomiakov. (Khomiakov deserves a study to himself, for he has con- 
tributed much to oecumenical thinking, particularly in interpreting the 
Russian idea of ‘sobornost.’) Berdyaev and Khomiakov had much 
in common, not least their teaching on freedom in the Church and the 
rejection of external authority in the Christian life. In this whole 
renaissance there is a new outpouring of the Holy Spirit; a new, essen- 
tially Christian, attitude to social life; a new awareness of the meaning 
of the earth, that is, the soil; a new vision of God in the world and in 
man, and of the world and man in God. Of course there were various 
shades of thought in this movement. Berdyaev’s concern is always 
anthropological, whereas Bulgarkov’s emphasis is cosmological, but 
they all set against mere rationalism, a kind of mystical, intuitive 
knowledge which is able and glad to accept the paradoxes of the 
Christian revelation. 


This whole renaissance remained largely in the midst of a cultural 
‘elite’; it failed to touch the broad mass of the people. This was a 
tragic failure, for when the Revolution came, the masses turned from 
a naive Orthodox faith to a naive materialism. However just was the 
revolt, the social upheaval and the iconoclastic barbarism of the liber- 
ated hordes created a cultural disruption which sent even the intel- 
lectuals among the bourgeois skidding violently to the right wing of 
reaction. Not the least part of the tragedy was that the great issues 
raised by the new renaissance were buried under the elementary re- 
actions against the just and inevitable persecution of an unjust Church. 
So, violent apocalyptic became the Christian mood, and few besides 
Berdyaev “grasped the meaning of the Revolution in the destiny of 
Russia.” He never forgot the problem of bread—(and I believe that 
‘the problem of bread’ lies still at the heart of the enigma that is Russia, 
and has never been really faced by the West)—but he is characteristi- 
cally Christian when he svys that the problem of bread is a spiritual 
problem. In 1922 Berdyaev was expelled from Russia, and Russian 
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religious thought, first from Berlin and later from Paris, where the 
great Russian Orthodox leaders had settled, came out to meet and to 
teach the West. 


Berdyaev has written twenty-seven books, all of which we may 
call ‘confessional’ ; all of which he himself calls ‘existential.’ Each one 
marks a period, an existential moment, of his own spiritual life. Lam- 
pert says that in Berdyaev “thought is the unfolding of the thinker’s 
own awareness of life, of his own experience: it is not a construction of 
concepts, but search and acceptance, challenge and counterchallenge.”’ 
Berdyaev is ‘different’ ; no conventional school can hold him. He would 
ask if it be not that the meaning of Christian life lies in the power to 
experience and resolve its tragedies and contradictions, and the task of 
Christian philosophy to give them expression. He deals with life, with 
living: he approaches life’s problems with an intense compassion ; and 
for him, safety and security suggest an insensitiveness and indifference 
to the tragic fate of mankind. All the characteristics of the existential- 
ist—the feeling and fearfulness, the tragedy and loneliness—are in- 
tensely present in Nicolas Berdyaev. Lampert tells us, however, that 
here is a fighter as well as a thinker, and has the shrewd comment that 
“in his fight Berdyaev often forgets the self-limitations laid on them- 
selves by philosophers and theologians, and is occasionally capable of 
saying things which, in the eyes of some, may even place him outside 
the Church.”” Such are his calls to national and social repentance, and 
to awareness of the inner meaning of revolutionary and post-revolu- 
tionary Russia. 


The central theme of all Berdyaev’s thinking is the idea of ‘God- 
manhood’ : the paradox that while God is both the wholly ‘Other One,’ 
transcendent and utterly beyond the world and man, He reveals Himself 
to man, enters into him, and becomes “the inmost content of man’s 
existence.’ “Is that a contradiction and an impossibility?’, asks 
Berdyaev. Then so is life and so is man. ‘Being’ is God-manhood ; 
the mystery of the “vital meeting and all-pervading mutual penetration 
of God and man.”’ (We are reminded of Dr. William Robinson’s 
insistence that fellowship, real living that is born of God, is the ‘inter- 
penetration of personality.’) The idea of God-manhood unites what 
discursive reasoning cannot unite, and “‘renders every moment of life 
a witness to the supreme simultaneous oneness and duality of God and 
man.” So Berdyaev’s thinking is profoundly subjective: as Lampert 
puts it, “‘all is inherent in the knowing, experiencing and living subject” : 
that is, all is existential. 
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l‘rom the God-manhood idea of Berdyaev emerges a theory of 
knowledge which belongs neither to Scholastic realism (where the 
known object must have a primacy over the knowing subject), nor to 
Idealism, which tends to deny objective reality. There is no extraneous 
opposition of subject and object, but object becomes objective only in 
its relation to the existential being of the knowing subject. For 
Berdyaev, the very fact of cognition is an event in being. In his 
“Meaning of Creativeness,” the existentialism of his epistomology is 
stated thus, “Man becomes aware of other reality than himself only in 
awareness of its relation to his own being, in self-awareness. The 
relation of man to God and to man is an event within his very exist- 
ence.” “Return into oneself, and self-awareness imply out-going to 
the other one and self-transcendence.”’ 


Two implications of this theory of knowledge need to be noted. 
First that there is no basic distinction between ‘natural’ and super- 
natural knowledge, for “if the Christian revelation is an event within 
human existence, in the very depth of being, (a favourite phrase of 
Berdyaev’s), then it must be relevant at the initial stage of our 
knowledge of God. In “Problems of Russian Religious Conscious- 
ness” he says, “One cannot arrive at God, one can only go out from 
God; He is not merely at the end, He is at the beginning.” (“I am 
the way, the truth and the life.”.) The other implication is that revela- 
tion demands reciprocity: it requires man’s creative participation. In 
Berdyaev’s own words, “revelation cannot operate on man automatically 
and mechanically, independent of who and what he is.” 


Now this divine-human interaction, this interpenetration of per- 
sonality, brings us back to the basic assumption of God-manhood. 
‘God-manhood’ is not a reasoned conception so much as a myth, and 
by ‘myth’ is meant, not an invention of the imagination, but a this- 
worldly representation of the realities which transcend the world. 
(Berdyaev would say that scientific knowledge is mythological; he 
does say that Christianity is essentially mythological, and that when 
you try to think of it otherwise, you make it a mere abstraction.) The 
God-manhood myth is the drama of love and freedom between God and 
man in which are revealed the humanity of God and the divine image 
of man. Berdyaev never thinks of God except as in His relation to 
man, for man the creature is essentially part of God the Creator. 
Further, man himself has no being outside God’s knowing him; that is, 
outside God’s existence, and God’s existence includes the existential 
being of man. Berdyaev’s symbolic and mythological language is 
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particularly difficult to communicate. He confesses that he speaks 
the language of the prophets of the Bible rather than that of the Greek 
philosophers. No doubt he would approve that I, for one, can feel his 
rightness more easily than I can analyse it or express it! 


We should go on to consider what God-manhood means for cre- 
ativeness, freedom and evil, on which three problems Berdyaev has 
much to say. Let it suffice that we note that man’s existential being 
implies that he, with God, is creative. Here is a humanism which de- 
rives from God-manhood, which is its glory and its judgment. To read 
Berdyaev’s analysis of freedom is to be thrilled, but we can do no more 
than view it briefly here. One kind of freedom, he says, “has a fatal 
tendency to destroy itself, to turn into its opposite and precipitate man 
into anarchy which in turn brings slavery and tyranny.” (“‘Philosophy 
and Freedom”) Life is an agonising conflict between two kinds of 
freedom, but, where this is hopeless condemnation to Heidegger and 
Sartre, for Berdyaev the conflict is resolved in the coming of the 
‘God-man.’ “Only the new Adam can take from freedom its deadly 
effect without compromising freedom.” On the problem of evil in the 
world, Berdyaev asserts that the existence of evil is proof of the exist- 
ence of God. If there be no evil in the world, the world itself would 
be God. Evil is present, with all its tragedy and pain, but God-manhood 
overcomes it in freedom, in suffering, in living it out in Christian 
existence. Christian existence is the tragic existence which is “the 
transfiguration of the life of the world into eternal life.” 


We cannot think of Berdyaev as an ‘armchair’ theoriser. (Nor, 
on the other hand, should we consider him to be a pathological ‘spike- 
bed’ theoriser!) His kind of existentialism keeps him on the earth, 
among his fellows; in the midst of their tragedies as well as his own, 
and makes his appraisals and interpretations of the events of our time 
perhaps shrewder than any other that has been offered to us. ‘God- 
manhood,’ in Berdyaev’s thought, has a word for political systems, for 
contemporary philosophies, and for all the problems of human relation- 
ships. It says that life is ‘existential’: that it consists in the relation 
of man to God, in God-manhood; and in man to man, in sobornost: 
it is realised in encounters of the spirit in moments of existence. And, 
if there be peril and pain and tragedy in existence, there are always, 
already, the beginnings of new life. ‘“‘Berdyaev would say with 
Dostoievsky, “It is not as a child that I believe and confess Christ 
Jesus. My ‘Hosanna’ is born of a furnace of doubt.” 
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Those pathological prerequisites which characterise much existen- 
tial thinking are foreign to the Englishman, who is normally a phleg- 
matic, easy-going fellow. An individual?—no; for, for all his insist- 
ence on “his castle,” he likes to have his neighbours around. Choice?— 
no; he avoids choosing and just blunders into consequences. Guilt ?— 
decidedly not; he feels guilty of no wrong. Holy fear?—he is afraid 
of nothing, and there is certainly no holiness in him! How, then, can 
there be such a thing as this ‘existentialism’ in England? Part of my 
answer would be that of the three most articulate British existentialists, 
one is a shrewd Scot, and the other two are wild Welshmen. I refer 
to Alex Miller, and D. R. Davies and Daniel Jenkins. 


After that, let me hasten to say that the greatest theological minds 
in Britain are thinking ‘existentially.’ They, however, are more sober 
than the three I have named. Their existentialism has a restraint of 
reason about it, and is implied rather than paraded, so that it is difficult 
to pick out any one, such as H. H. Farmer, C. H. Dodd, John S. Whale, 
William Robinson, Phythian-Adams, Nathaniel Micklem, for instance, 
and say “this one is an existentialist.” Nevertheless, as long ago as 
nine years, when Europe (knowing it or not) was living ‘existentially,’ 
I was with a group of European students at St. Andrews University 
and heard a quiet Englishman say, “Even in Britain we have at last 
stared into the abyss and have drawn back wondering.” (At this point, 
the four ‘liberal’ American students who were with us thought their 
only allies in the forces of Liberalism had left them, and expressed their 
dismay! Others, however—chiefly Theo Preiss of Strasbourg, and 
Archimandrite Cassian of Paris—were delighted to believe that Britain 
had at last seen the light!) Long before this, in their own ways, 
William Robinson and C. H. Dodd, were saying some of the things 
that Berdyaev was saying in his way, and even earlier, our poets had had 
the new vision, though perhaps they knew not what it was they saw. 


(May I beg indulgence here. It was unavoidable that this paper 
had to be written ‘in fits and starts,’ mostly during train journeys. I 
had no access to any references whatsoever on the new mood in Britain, 
so I can only hope that I give not too much offence to the British 
scene! As I type this I observe that it may have been well to have 
acknowledged, among other things, the work of Kenneth Ingram, 
though it can hardly be said that his work was of any formative 
influence. ) 


Of the poets, Robert Bridges, in his “Testament of Beauty’ had 
come to a view of human existence which spoke of “the individualism 
which is man’s true socialism.” John Masefield showed how the tragic 
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Saul in his loneliness, achieved ‘existence’ through “the Everlasting 
Mercy.”’ There was D. H. Lawrence, and the wonderful Irishmen— 
Synge, O’Neill, and the rest, of whom Shaw is perhaps the least—(all 
poets in idea and experience), who were themselves caught up in the 
tragedy of existence, and sought to express the dread and the inevitable 
choosing and the loneliness. There is T. S. Eliot, who called the life 
of the twenties “The Wasteland,”’ where was insecurity and gloom and 
waste of life and waste of soul. His love song is no longer the glad 
rapture of the knight of old, ‘when life and love were true,’ but the 
pathetic “Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.”” In the mechanical crisp- 
ness of his lines, 


“When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And paces, once again, her room alone, 
She smooths her hair with automatic hand 
And puts a record on the gramophone,” 


standards have gone, (‘there is no law,” says Sartre) ; and purity and 
feeling and joy in loving have gone. What clearer confession of 
existentialism is there than his word that “I have measured out my life 
in coffee spoons’? How much life can a tiny coffee spoon hold ?—one 
moment only. Life is lived moment by moment, each a moment of 
‘existence,’ for existence consists in each separate moment. In what 
is perhaps the outstanding British contribution to contemporary music, 
Benjamin Britten has epitomised the existential agony of a man forced 
out of Heidegger’s ‘das Man’ into desperate loneliness. To hear the 
opera ‘Peter Grimes’ is to hear Dostoievsky, Nietzsche and Sartre all 
together, and to know, in teeling, their utterances on existence. So 
British phlegm has been disturbed, and contemporary art and thinking 
are shot through with this new awareness. 


In the field of theology we have heard much of Aiexander Miller 
(who is actually a New Zealander) and Daniel Jenkins. These two 
have led the thinking of many of the younger theologians of Britain. 
Young men themselves, they have both served the Student Christian 
Movement for some years, and though their exuberance has been rather 
too much for many of us, they have revealed many shrewd insights. 
Jenkins particularly has shown a deep understanding of the Reformed 
tradition, and seems set for much leadership in the future. Strongly 
influenced by Karl Barth, Miller and Jenkins have published a journal 
called ‘The Presbyter,’ which has taught a new (and often weird) view 
of the Scriptures and emphasised a new value of the Reformation. 
D. R. Davies dances, dervish-like, around a fire of sentimentality, 
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seeming-fundamentalism, bitterness and despair. He has awakened us 
from complacency, but seems not to realise that that was all his job. 
There is so little depth in him, and so much noise, that we almost long 
for sleepy liberalism again. 


I have said that the formative theologians of Britain today are 
existentially aware, if they are not loudly articulate. This is quite in 
character, and in view of their sufferings in body and spirit during the 
last few years, it is inevitable that they should think of life in the ex- 
istential terms of the continentals Yet it is also in character that they 
believe in a reasonableness that despite everything, remains constant. 
‘Don’t panic’ may well be their motto, and for all their conviction of the 
transcendent majesty of God, many of them are sure that, in His best 
moments, God will conduct Himself with all the cool dignity of an 
English gentleman. This attitude, often held unwittingly, has two 
consequences. In the first place, it tends to take away something of 
the mystery of existence, and in the second place, it preserves us from 
the hysteria of so much existential expression. 


Not merely because he is my own friend and teacher, nor only 
because he is recognised as one of the most original of British thinkers, 
but because he holds a real balance within this setting of existentialism, 
I refer to some of the ideas of William Robinson. Again, he is not an 
ordinary Englishman ; he is a Celt, with an understanding and a love of 
those elements of existence which are mysterious and indefinable—the 
inexpressible which is known in experience as well as in the intellect. 
For all the Englishman in him demands an emphasis on objectivity and 
reason and moral choice, the Celt in him revels in paradox and tension, 
knows the victory of the spirit in the midst of the tragedy of existence, 
has the assurance that eschatological verities have contemporary con- 
summation in the existence of the individual, in the life of the Church 
and in the history of the world. 


For Robinson, Christianity is “either history or nothing at all’: 
it has to do with existence. It can never be quoted, it can only be 
exhibited, communicated in living. God is holy, righteous Love, who 
in fulfilled times, ripe times, bursts into a man’s life, into the Church’s 
experience, and into the broader historical processes. Confronted by 
God, men are judged and must decide, and real existence is in that 
choosing, in their moral response. The visitations of God are personal: 
human existence is personal—so created by God, and so realised in 
the personal encounters occasioned by God’s action. The activity of 
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God is His bid for fellowship, which is the activity of ‘the interpenetra- 
tion of personality.’ (It is the realisation of Berdyaev’s ‘God-man- 
hood.’) So, faith is never mere assensus but fiducia, that is, not ac- 
ceptance of theological statement, but that complete, existentiak deci- 
sion of commitment in trust and loyalty. In this is the beginning of 
the ‘love relationship’ wherein we pass beyond tragedy, for, neither 
accepting the world nor denying the world, we overcome the world, 
in fellowship. Fellowship is the life of the Church, in whose sacra- 
mental activity there is interpenetration of personality—if you like, 
‘God-manhood.’ The Church, therefore, is the area of real existence. 
According to the revelation of God, seen in the objectivity of historical 
action and incarnate demonstration, fellowship is seen to be ‘the hidden 
structure of reality,’ and it is at this point, as well as at many others, 
that I see Robinson and Berdyaev standing together. That there is this 
affinity between them, I have felt for some time, but however, where 
the emphasis of Berdyaev, as we have seen, is anthropological and sub- 
jective, Robinson is more concerned with a stress that is theological 
and objective. 


It is impossible to compress Robinson’s teaching in a paper of this 
nature. Fortunately, though his ideas demand real study, he writes in a 
gifted, ‘readable’ manner, and the elements of his thinking may be 
found especially in his recent books, viz., “Whither Theology,” “The 
Devil and God,” and ‘The Biblical Doctrine of the Church.’”’ There 
are many in Britain who feel that in theological discussion, Robinson 
gets to the heart of things more than any of his contemporaries, and 
he is before us now because I believe he most truly represents a British 
expression of contemporary existentialism. 


Russia remains struggling in the abyss. Britain, who, in 1939 
looked into the abyss, has since been in the bottom of the pit, and is 
now painfully trying to climb her way out. In both countries, to the 
tune of ‘De profundis . . .,’ there are voices asserting that real life 
derives from God, and that true human existence is the interpenetration 
of God-manhood, wherein a man’s personal, moral decision is demanded 
as he faces God in his guilt and his fear and his loneliness. In that 
choosing, as moments of personal encounter follow one another, a man 
lives as a man, personalities are fused in that mysterious duality and 
oneness, God-manhood is realised, and a man receives ‘existence.’ 
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“BY WHICH ALSO YE ARE SAVED” 
By 
JAMeEs Eart Lapp II 


(This sermon is upon the theme of the Atonement as presented in I Corinthians 
15:1-58. As I am using the development of the text throughout the body of the 
sermon, I am not quoting a formal text as background.) 


N THE first four verses of the fifteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians the apostle Paul introduces to the church at Corinth the 
subject of the resurrection by giving a precise summary of the 

teaching of the gospel. 


“Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel which I 
preached unto you, which also ye received, wherein also ye stand, by 
which also ye are saved, if ye hold fast the word which I preached unto 
you, except ye believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which also I received: that Christ died for our sins according to 
the scriptures ; and that he was buried; and that he hath been raised on 
the third day according to the scriptures.’” 

We recognize the resurrection as the outstanding indication that 
Jesus of Nazareth was Christ the Messiah and God’s Son. The atone- 
ment offered to us is based upon our acceptance of Jesus as the Son 
of God. Therefore, it is only reasonable to conclude that our acceptance 
of His resurrection is a vital factor in our salvation. 


Proposition: In Christ Shall All Be Made Alive! 
I. THe REsurREcTION Is HistorIcCALLY PROVED—vVs. 5-19 


In dealing with the question of the resurrection the apostle Paul 
began presenting to the Corinthians historic proof of the fact. He 
cites examples of men who were known by those people of Corinth 
either personally or by reputation. Paul was presenting something 
which was not a hidden secret, but an open public occurrence. Later, in 
the presence of King Agrippa, on trial for his life, the apostle claims 
the same thing. 

“For the king knoweth of these things, unto whom also I speak 


freely: for I am persuaded that none of these things is hidden from 
him; for this hath not been done in a corner.’” 


*T Corinthians 15 :1-4. 
* Acts 26:26. 


: 
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The first eye-witness to the resurrection of Christ was another 
apostle. Paul gives here the name which Christ had given to Simon, 
the big fisherman. 


“He brought him unto Jesus. Jesus looked upon him, and said, 
Thou art Simon the son of John: thou shalt be called Cephas (which 


is by interpretation, Peter.””* 
th ‘ 

. Paul then lists the group of the apostles as witnesses by calling 
a them by the term ascribed to them by many, “the twelve.’ ‘This was 
the the official name for the group, although at this time there were only 
the eleven men among them. Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of Christ, had 


taken his own life before Jesus was crucified. In addition to this 
group of Christ’s intimates, Paul offers five hundred others who saw 


aI the Lord after He had arisen from the dead. Most of the group were 

vi living at the time Paul wrote his letter to the church at Corinth. 

nto 

all Afraid that he might leave some proof unpresented, the writer 

r to next offers the Lord’s brother James as an authoritative witness. 

on James, in addition to being a relative of Jesus, was also used to write 
an inspired epistle. 

pene | “James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to the 

ne- twelve tribes which are of the dispersion, greeting.’”* 

Son 


“But other of the apostles saw I none, but only James the Lord’s 
brother.”* 


At the conclusion of his list of eyewitnesses to the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion from the dead Paul places his own signature. His was the dis- 
tinction of being the only person to whom Christ revealed Himself 
after He had ascended into heaven. 


aul 
7 “And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew nigh unto 
. Damascus: and suddenly there shone around about him a light out of 
nth heaven: and he fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, 
ing Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he said, Who art thou, 
ra Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.’® 
ims These men who are listed were evidently sufficient proof of the 
historicity of Christ’s resurrection, for the eleventh verse says: 
eak “Whether then it be I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.’ 
rom 
John 1:42. 
* James 1:1. 
* Galatians 1:19. 
* Acts 9:3-5. 


"T Corinthians 15:11. 
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The proof thus presented would seem to be enough to convince 
even the severest critic, but the apostle is determined to produce iron- 
clad evidence. He hands to the Corinthians questions which involve 
perfect logic, and in turn demand cognizance of the resurrection. He 
reasons thus: If Christ was not raised from the dead, then our preach- 
ing and our faith are all invalid theories. We become false witnesses. 
God is made out to be inconsistent, for He showed us a Christ who 
could not be alive apart from a resurrection from the dead. His logic 
places the resurrection within the realm of only three possibilities: 
(1) Christ’s enemies took His dead body, (2) Christ’s friends took 
His dead body in order to claim for Him victory over death, or (3) God 
took Him. It was evident that Christ’s friends did not take His body 
away. The chief priests had taken the precaution to place a Roman 
guard around His tomb to prevent any such occurrence. It was equally 
evident that His enemies did not take Him. They were the last 
people on earth who wished for His body to be removed. It was much 
to their benefit to go back to the tomb four or five days after His 
crucifixion, remove His body from behind the sealed door, and pro- 
claim to the world that He was a deceiver. This left only the final 
conclusion acceptable to the thinking of the men of Corinth: God 
MUST have taken Him! 


In the development of this logic Paul shows the hopelessness of 
trying to maintain any faith without belief in a resurrection. All men 
would be yet in their sins, and those who have died in Christ have 
perished. Perhaps the apostle was strengthened in his conviction upon 
this point as he recalled to mind the incident of his young manhood 
when he had held the coats of a mob of men who had killed a Christian 
evangelist outside the gates of the city of Jerusalem. 


“And they stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord, and saying, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with 
a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when he had 
said this, he fell asleep. And Saul was consenting unto his death.’ 
The Christian grace of the martyr had stirred Paul in that hour, and 
had made him conscious more than ever of life beyond this present 
existence. Now as he presents to these men his belief, the face of 
Stephen again haunts the inmost recesses of the great man’s heart, and 
he realizes that Stephen is not dead, but alive in the presence of the 
Almighty God and the beloved Redeemer. 


Acts 7 :59-8 :1. 
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Paul concludes his arguments of the historical proof of the resur- 
rection with the exhortation that if we have only hoped for Christ in 
this life, then we are of all men most miserable. We can never attain 
perfection in Christ, for He has not yet achieved perfection for Him- 
self. Death would be the ultimate victor. Another apostle regarded 
the perfection of Christ in the same manner when he said: 


“Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know that, if he shall be manifested, 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him even as he is.’”” 


II. THe RESURRECTION Is STRATEGICALLY PLACED—vVvs. 20-28 


The resurrection came chronologically while the death of Christ 
and His agony upon the cross were still fresh in the minds of the Jews. 
They could picture in their minds only the silent, broken body which 
was taken from the cross by Joseph of Arimathea and placed behind 
the rock barrier. To the profound amazement of sage and simpleton 
alike, and in direct violation of natural law, Christ was not in the grave 
on the third day following His burial. How rapidly there came to mind 
the teaching which Jesus Himself had left with them when He said: 


“for as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the 
whale; so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth.’’*° 


If God had waited for several decades or centuries to remove His Son 
from the grave, the teaching would have lost its significance, and hence 
its effectiveness. 

The resurrection was also strategically placed in that it placed 
perfection above and beyond imperfection. 


“For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.’ 


The death of Adam which was brought about by his imperfection and 
sinfulness was indicative of the unwavering justice of Jehovah. On 
the other hand, the fact that He sent His perfect Son into the world 
to die as an atonement for sin, then raised Him from the dead on the 
third day, seems ample proof that He is also a God of all-incompassing 
love and compassion. The physical death brought about by Adam is 
something which every man among the Corinthians knew and accepted. 
That all men are required to die was obvious to them. Their knowledge 
of this fact made it possible for the apostle to draw a parallel in the 


John 3:2. 
*® Matthew 12:40. 
Corinthians 15:22. 
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spiritual realm through the person of Christ. As in Adam all men are 
partakers of death to the physical body, so in Christ all men can become 
partakers of the life in the spiritual body. The thing which made it 
possible for Christ to be the victor over death was His God-given 


per fection. 


“For such a high priest became us, holy, guileless, undefiled, 
separated from sinners, and made higher than the heavens ; who needeth 
not daily, like those high priests, to offer up sacrifices, first for his 
own sins ,and then for the sins of the people: for this he did once for 
all, when he offered up himself. For the law appointeth men high 
priests, having infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was after 
the law, appointeth a Son, perfected for evermore.”** 


The apostle Paul, in calling Christ “the firstfruits,’** was using 
a familiar figure. The Jews had accustomed themselves to the waving 
of a sheaf of barley (the first grain to ripen) as firstfruits before the 
Lord on the day after the Sabbath of the passover.* The firstfruits 
had to be thus presented before the harvest could be begun, and its 
presentation was an earnest of the ingathering. Now on this very day 
after the Sabbath Christ was raised as the firstfruits from the dead, 
and became the earnest of the general resurrection. As the firstfruits 
preceded the harvest, so the raising of Christ preceded the resurrection 
of the race. As the firstfruits was part of the harvest, so the resur- 
rection of Christ is a partial resurrection of all humanity.” 


III. Tue Resurrection Is DISCERNINGLY PRESENTED—VS. 29-49 


The apostle presents the case of the resurrection with a remarkable 
degree of astuteness. In verse twenty-nine he places before his readers 
the fact that they have made a practice of baptizing one another on 
behalf of their friends and relatives who are dead. 


“Else what shall they do that are baptized for the dead? If the 
dead are not raised at all, why then are they baptized for them?’’*® 


Hebrews 7 :26-28. 

*T Corinthians 15:20, 23. 

* Note Leviticus 23:9-14—“And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto 
the children of Israel and say unto them, When ye are come into the land which I give 
unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring the sheaf of the first- 
fruits of your harvest unto the priest; and he shall wave the sheaf before Jehovah, 
to be accepted for you: on the morrow after the sabbath the priest shall wave it...” 

* See McGarvey and Pendleton, Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, and Ro- 
mans, 1916, pp. 150-157. 

*T Corinthians 15:29. 
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The baptism which was representative of death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion, as Paul wrote to the Romans, became but an empty form which 
was “full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


Morals became a laughing matter if a person did not believe in 
a resurrection. Why should a man live decently and with Godliness 
in preparation for a non-existent life in the Hereafter which could only 
be entered by means of an equally non-existent resurrection? There is 
no point in observing temperance of living, and the individual might 
just as well satisfy the desires and the lusts of the flesh, for death will 
obliterate everything and we face only an empty void. 


“If after the manner of men I fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
what doth it profit me? If the dead are not raised, let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die.’’** 


The next carefully discerned point which is brought to light is the 
differentiation between the present body and the resurrection body in 
verses thirty-five to forty-nine. The present, physical body is repre- 
sented as being corrupt, dishonorable, weak and physical. In contrast, 
the future, spiritual, resurrection body is shown as being incorrupt, 
glorified, powerful, and spirituai. 


Adam became a living soul and maintained within himself all the 
pertinent attributes connected with that life. Christ, presented as the 
second Adam in that He represented a new type of man, superceded 
His namesake by being a life-giving spirit. Adam could keep his own 
life going to a certain point, but due to imperfection and sin death was 
an ending for that life. Christ, through His perfection and sinlessness, 
was not to be bound by death, but offered through Himself the spirit 
of everlasting life and immortality. We are represented as being copies 
of the first man, and earthy in character. Accepting the fact of the 
resurrection, we have the confidence that we shall become images of 
the last man, heavenly. 


“So also it is written, The first man Adam became a living soul. 
The last Adam became a life-giving spirit. Howbeit that is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that which is spiritual. 
The first man is of the earth, earthy : the second man is of heaven. As 
is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy: and as is the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.’’’® 


* Shakespeare. 
Corinthians 15:32. 
*I Corinthians 15 :45-49. 
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IV. THe Resurrection Is MrracuLous_y PossEssep—vs. 50-58 


In the last place the Corinthians were made conscious of the fact 


that only a miracle could make us possessors of this resurrection which 
Christ had set the way for us to enjoy. That miracle is still in opera- 
tion today. 


The catharsis which will make men to be perfect, “even as your 
heavenly Father is perfect,’’’® is to be instantaneous. 


“Behold, I tell you a mystery: We all shall not sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible, and we shall all be changed.’ 

Such a remarkable performance reveals to us the remarkable ability of 
the God who planned it, and who executed its first phase when He 
raised His Son from the Judean tomb. 


This resurrection will be also one which contains victory. The 
sin which has so long mortified our physical bodies will be past and 
forgotten. The death which culminated our earthly existence will have 
been removed from us forever. The victory which will be ours was 
made possible only through the victory which was Christ’s in that early 
morning hour as it began to dawn toward the first day of the week and 
the disciples found a broken seal and an empty tomb. It is a victory 
which requires us to join Paul in giving thanks to God for making 


its access to us possible. 


“but thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”” 


In order that we be ready to accept the miraculous possession of 
this marvelous victory, we must heed the admonition which the apostle 
gave to the Corinthians. It is our responsibility to be steadfast in our 
efforts for Christ and His Church; unmovable in the faith which was 
once for all delivered to the saints; always abounding in the work of 
the Lord and seeking first His kingdom and His righteousness that 
all these things might be added unto us. Accepting these responsibili- 
ties is easy when we realize that no work done for the Lord is ever 


done in vain. 


Matthew 5:48. 
*T Corinthians 15:51, 52. 
Corinthians 15:57. 
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“Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labor is not vain in the Lord.” 


CONCLUSION 


Raccoon John Smith, the pioneer preacher, kissed his wife and 
babies goodbye, and rode over the hills into Tennessee to meet his next 
appointment. His wife Nancy was called away during the night to 
nurse a sick neighbor, so she banked the fire, tucked the two little girls 
into bed, and left on her errand of mercy. While she was gone the 
fire-god stirred the ashes and a live coal spat forth into the room. 
Raccoon John Smith killed a horse on the frantic trip home, and arrived 
in Kentucky just at daybreak. He found his half-maddened wife 
prodding about into the still hot ashes of the burned cabin as she looked 
for the charred bodies of her two dead babies. He took the rail from 
her hand and led her to the brow of a little hill, and, with a heart choked 
with grief, he tried to comfort her. They stood there in the glory of 
the rhododendrons, silhouetted against the sun which seemed to rise 
out of Virginia. The mountaineers who were watching doffed their 
caps and hats in the beauty and pathos of the scene. Smith stood with 
one arm around his wife, a picture of perfect love; and his other arm 
was raised toward heaven, a symbol of everlasting hope. 


Today Jesus Christ is alive and our faith is in Him. The faith 
“by which also ye are saved’™* is great within us as we accept the sign 
of Christ’s Messiahship, His resurrection. It is proved to us histori- 
cally; placed before us strategically; presented so discerningly; pos- 
sessed by us so miraculously. By means of His resurrection our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, reaches down and places His arm of perfect 
love about us and points us toward a heavenly immortality with ever- 
lasting hope. 


*T Corinthians 15:58. 
*T Corinthians 15:2. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON RESTUDY OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST FOR 1948 
By 
O. L. SHELTON 


(This is the third in a series of reports made by the Commission on Kestudy to 
the International Convention. The 1946 and 1947 reports were carried in the Octo- 
ber 1947 issue of the SHANE and should be read in connection with this report which 
was made to the International Convention at San Francisco in 1948.) 


HE Commission on Restudy of Disciples of Christ, from an ex- 

tended investigation and in profound conviction that the message 

and mission of the Churches of Christ has made a significant 
contribution to the recovery of the Church unto the conversion of the 
world, and has yet to make still more significant contribution to the 
same end, presents now a call to our brotherhood to a resurgent em- 
phasis upon that message and mission. 


INTRODUCTION 


We desire to preface this report by directing attention to the essen- 
tial relation between the Reports of 1946 and 1947. The former sum- 
marized the experience of Disciples in the historical development of 
our basic commitments. In this history we observed that in imple- 
menting these commitments, we have developed divergencies in attitude 
and program which have been allowed to overshadow our agreements 
concerning the center of our endeavors. This is to say that we have 
failed to realize in our history the possibilities in our ideals. For this 
failure we are penitent. And, confident of human ability to profit by 
past mistakes—nay, sins—we express ourselves as confident of God’s 
grace in extending to us a time of restitution. 


The report of 1947 analyzed our brotherhood from the vantage 
point of doctrine. Here we found agreements striking and significant. 
We are conscious of differences, in this doctrinal sphere, of emphasis, 
of implication, and of application. Nevertheless these differences do 
not invalidate the basic doctrines, nor do they break the underlying 
body of agreement. This is to say that we are at present experiencing 
from our history less profit than we ought. 


It will be noted, upon examination of these two reports, that they 
are so meshed together that each supplements the other. While we 
deplore our failures, we are profoundly grateful to our heavenly 
Father for the possession of doctrine through which we may be able 
to write a better history. 
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Our PRESENT PROBLEMS 


The Commission would record its judgment that the most imme- 
diate problems requiring our attention in order to the preservation 
and development of our unity may be reduced to the following state- 
ments : 


Our first major problem is to distinguish carefully the nature of 
our agreements and differences. 


We are forced to recognize in the analyses of 1946 and 1947, 
that our differences deal with matters of relative emphasis, and our 
agreements with matters of basic importance. The differences lie 
in the realm of history, of theology, of application of principles to the 
problems of the church, of methods in labor and cooperation. The 
agreements are in the area of fact, of faith, and of doctrine. The 
differences touch only the periphery of the Christian life, but the 
agreements are at its center. 


We hold that the divisive differences are obstacles to be over- 
come, while our agreements are foundations on which to build. These 
agreements speak of the person of Jesus Christ, confession of whom 
as Son of God, Lord and Savior, is the sole affirmation of faith neces- 
sary to the fellowship of Christians; of the definitive place which the 
New Testament holds in our personal religious lives and in the work 
of the Church; of the Church itself as Christ’s body, making a reality 
on earth of the fellowship of those who are Christ’s; of the unfinished 
business before the Church in the persons of those who have not heard 
or have not heeded the Gospel of Christ; and of the absolute necessity 
of unity among Christians as a condition to the answer to Christ’s 
prayer that the world may believe. These matters of agreement are 
neither few nor trivial. They lie at the center of the faith that consti- 
tutes us a people, and a people of God. 


Our second major problem is to discover, maintain and enjoy 
fellowship. 


The discord, hatred and bitterness which evidences the alienation 
of this age from God, the desolation of this present world, would 
seen to be warning enough that God abandons to their destruction 
those who live in strife. We would, therefore, that our brethren seize 
quickly upon whatever fellowship we may have, that by cultivation we 
may enrich it; and that under the healing rays of the light of Christ 
it may be purified ; so that we may exemplify the reconciled community 
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of him whose ministry was the breaking of the walls of partition 
among men. 


Fellowship among Christians is based on the relation they sustain 
to Christ. It is, therefore, personal, not organizational ; religious—per- 
sonal commitment to Christ—not theological; moral, not legal. The 
sole element of constraint is the love of Christ. Nothing must be 
permitted to obscure this high view of fellowship. At the same time, 
we may rightly appropriate all practical means of expressing this 
fellowship. Among such means we may note the various agencies for 
Christian work; direct participation by a local church in work beyond 
its Own community; and attempts to make Christianity “one com- 
munity” in fact, such as the “ecumenical movement.” Each such 
activity may be interpreted on a subpersonal level, and so be evil; each 
may express an extension to personality, and so be Christian. 


Our third major problem lies in educating our people to the 
realization, intellectually and practically, of the nature of our movement. 


We cannot think of our brotherhood as a sect, but think of it 
rather as a demonstration of that unity to which Christ has called his 
whole Church. The historic distinctiveness of our people is not of our 
will, but has been made necessary in order that we may appropriate un- 
to salvation the instruments of Christ’s appoinment for his Church. To 
these appointments, of belief, of ordinance, of doctrine, of policy, we 
lay no exclusive claim. Within these appointments we seek the unity 
of his Church and the salvation of men. 


When we plead for the unity of the Church, it is not alone unity 
for unity’s sake; when we plead for the Good Confession of Christ as 
the sole creedal requirement, it is not merely for the abolition of human 
creeds; but this plea for unity in faith is in order that Christ may be 
unobscured and that the world may believe in him, and be saved. 


We are therefore persuaded that at no time has the demand been 
more imperative than now for a demonstration of the sufficiency and 
catholicity of the New Testament Church as the divine agent in 
human redemption. 


WE THEREFORE SOUND A CALL TO ALL DISCIPLES 


That we sink into oblivion the particularisms which divide us as a 
people, and rally ourselves to a supreme and common effort for the 
realization of Christian unity, beginning each one with himself. Let 
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tition 
each examine himself in the light of his relationship to Christ, as the 
center of that unity. Let each examine himself in respect to the teach- 


ann ings of the New Testament in his personal and corporate life. Let 
— each one hear again the Gospel, and judge again his attitudes and senti- 

The ments, his programs and procedures, his thoughts and deeds—whether 
- be these things flow from the preaching of Christ and him crucified. Let 
wane, us be no less concerned that our cooperative life shall relate itself to 
- these same standards. Let each agency and congregation examine its 
2s for 


stewardship, and so form and declare its policies and activities that all 
may rejoice in their manifest loyalty to the spirit and mandate of 
Christ’s New Covenant. 


eyond 
com- 
such 


- each That we evaluate our differences by treating them for what they 


really are, opinions which are subjects for free and open discussion, and 
which all are free to accept and to reject, answering only to Christ. To 


o the make these divergences from our central agreements more than this is 
ment. to fall into the sin of sectarianism, and by overvaluing, actually devalue 
of it the silences of the Bible wherein we find liberty. 

d his That we rise to a new sense of our mission to the Church and our 
f our mission to the world, noting their essential interdependence; for only 
fe un- if the Churches hear our Lord’s prayer for unity may we expect the 
1. To world to believe. Let us remember the holy purpose calling our move- 
as ment into existence—the nations must wait in ignorance and destruc- 
unity tion for Christians to unite. How can we today, standing under the 


impending world tragedy, do less than throw ourselves unreservedly 
into the one divinely commissioned business of the Church—and, using 


unity 
et as whatever means and methods may commend themselves to our Christian 
aman intelligence, seek to reach all this generation’s unreached with the Gospel 


of our blessed Lord: We mean not alone the first proclamation of the 
Gospel to those who have not heard—but the continued preaching to 
those who have not heeded. We would reach with the Gospel those 
in the Church “who having ears, hear not”; we would reach the archi- 
tects of our social order; we would reach all the people in all affairs, 
that they may all pass under the judgment of the Gospel. Let us not 
be preoccupied with the dangers of disunity, but lift our eyes from 
the deadly concern we have for our particularistic preferences, and take 
to a desperate world the Gospel of its redemption! We live in this 
hour as men on borrowed time. Can we expend it, under God, on less 
than the most urgent work? Cannot we as a people point the way by 
our agreements to the unity of a Church resurgent, consecrated only to 
the Gospel of reconciliation with God through Christ Jesus, furnished 
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in the grace of God with power to win the whole world? To do less, as 
we judge, is to forfeit our heritage as Disciples; nay, is to be found 
false stewards of the mystery of the faith. 


In a time of sectarian strife, we were called into being as a people 
to bear witness to the unity of the Church without which its divine task 
could not be accomplished. Now again in a critical time of confusion 
we see the Church recognizing the impotency of division and seeking 
the power of unity. The Church will hear us now, and be restored to 
her might, if we but give clear voice to that plea to “unite for the con- 
version of the world.” This is the dynamic of our mission. 


We close with a fervent prayer, that God may grant us the grace 
of his Providence, that our concern for lost men may so burden our 
souls that we shall find no rest until the Church is united for the 
world’s redemption, through the Gospel of Jesus Christ as proclaimed 
in the New Testament. 
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POTPOURRI 


OME of the notable events of the academic year, 1947-1948, will 
be reported for information and interest. The past year has been 
one that has brought a varied series of interesting occasions. 
The enrollment of the academic year and the summer of 1947 

reached a total of 200 students in the graduate school. They came from 
35 states and five foreign countries. They had previously been en- 
rolled in 48 different universities or colleges and five seminaries. 


The enrollment for the Department of Religion, College of Liberal 
Arts, Butler University, reached a new peak. The enrollment for 
pre-ministerial training was 112—74 men and 38 women. Non- 
religion students taking courses were 293—175 men and 118 women. 
The total enrollment for the department was 405. 


On December 2-3, 1947, Dr. A. W. Blackwood, Professor of 
Homiletics in Princeton Theological Seminary, lectured before our 
students. His general theme was “Expository Preaching.” He pre- 
sented copies of all his books, not already in our possession, to our 
library. 


The Student Volunteer Conference, the second conducted by our 
Volunteers, was held February 17-18, 1948. The attendance was 
splendid and the various groups expressed fine interest. Groups repre- - 
sented were students from other colleges, young people from surround- 
ing churches, and missionary leaders from local churches in the area. 
Missionary leaders in attendance were LaVerne Morse, Ben Allison, 
Dr. and Mrs. Donald McGavran, Mrs. R. A. Doan and Virgil Sly. 


The annual lecture series was sponsored this year by the New 
Testament Department, and Dr. A. N. Wilder, Professor of New 
Testament in Chicago Theological Seminary and the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Chicago, brought a notable series 
of lectures. They have already been published in SHANE. 


A series of events centered in the Interseminary Movement. A 
group of our students attended the fall meeting at Eden Seminary, 
St. Louis, and our school was host to the spring meeting in May. 
Dr. Henry Smith Leiper and Dr. Elton Trueblood were resource 
leaders. More than 50 representatives for midwest seminaries were 
in attendance. A representative from the school has attended various 
committee meetings through the year. 
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Graduates in both June and August commencements and their 
locations for the coming year are as follows: S. Edward Tesh, Semi- 
tics Fellow for 1948-49, and pastor at Clermont; Robert E. Black, 
Church History Fellow for 1948-49, and pastor at Montezuma; Robert 
L. Bond, Psychology and Philosophy of Religion Fellow for 1948-49, 
and pastor at Whitesville; Walter H. Coburn, working toward M. A., 
and pastor at Bargersville; Roy A. Gray, pastor at Middletown; Edwin 
C. Gwaltney, pastor Congregational Church, Seymour, Indiana; Ken- 
neth T. Holdzkom, pastor Methodist Church, Alexandria; Harold L. 
Phillips, Editor of Books, Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Indiana; 
Denver Sizemore, pastor at Driftwood; Ronald Secrist, pastor at Lin- 
wood, Indianapolis; Medford H. Jones, pastor at Fleming Garden, 
Indianapolis; Myrna I. Bertels, teacher in parochial school, Tabernacle 
Christian Church, Orlando, Fla.; Wm. Harold Neeriemer, pastor at 
Van Buren; Hazel A. Oliver, Librarian, Northwest Christian College, 
Eugene, Ore.; Francis L. Getz, pastor at Rocky Ford, Colo.; Albert 
Fauth, pastor of Baptist Church, Plainfield; George C. Hewson, As- 
sistant pastor, Zion Evangelical and Reformed Church, Indianapolis; 
Martin H. Bohn, pastor Covenant Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
Indianapolis, James G. Wallace, pastor at Decatur, Ala.; Burt E. 
Coody, pastor Bell’s Chapel Church of God, Indianapolis; Earl V. Best, 
to work for Ph. D.; William G. Baker, becoming Superintendent of 
Churches of Christ in London, England; Frank M. Baim, pastor at 
Blanchard, Pa.; Gerald B. Krueger, pastor at Carlisle; Russell Palmer, 
working for Ph. D., University of Edinburgh; Earl I. West, pastor 
of Irvington Church of Christ, Indianapolis; Don Earl Boatman, 
Professor at Minnesota Bible College, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Kenneth N. 
Seifert, Evansville. 


Notable gifts to the Library during the past year were by S S. 
Lappin, Bedford, Indiana, as follows: Two volumes, The “Memoirs 
of Alexander Campbell,’ by Robert Richardson. These volumes were 
autographed to Charles Louis Loos by the author and the original 
manuscript of the preface is enclosed in Volume I; one volume, ‘The 
Prose Works of Milton,’ from the library of Alexander Campbell, 
presented to Mr. Lappin by Decima Barkley, daughter of Alexander 
Campbell. The notebook of Robert Richardson listing students, classes, 
notes, etc., while teaching at Bethany College during 1856-58, which 
was salvaged from rubbish in the former home of Dr. Richardson at 
Bethphage, near Bethany, West Virginia. 
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Please send to the Library all materials of historic interest such 
as: local church histories, booklets on programs of anniversary events, 


_ pamphlets and leaflets written by members of our churches, promo- 
tional materials, copies of periodicals in our early movement, church 


bulletins, and other material. The Library becomes a permanent filing 
place for such material. Church minutes, old church records, and 
similar material may be placed on deposit in the name of the church. 


The School of Religion has been fortunate in adding quite a num- 
ber of fine volumes to the Library during the past year. From Eng- 
land we have obtained “The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri’’ (Descrip- 
tions and texts of twelve manuscripts on papyrus of the Greek Bible) 
15 vols. From the duplicates of the Missionary Research Library in 
New York City we have purchased some three hundred older books 


and periodicals. Included in this group was a copy of “Geschichte det 


Mission der evangelischen Briider” published in 1777. 


The School has been the recipient of many fine gifts. Among 
these we note the following: files of the Christian Leader, 1923-35 
(Mrs. Anna Broadhurst, Orrick, Mo.); files of Ohio journals and 
missionary materials (Miss Irene Mantle, Painesville, Ohio) ; files of 
Ohio Work and minutes of the Ohio Christian Missionary Society 
almost complete from 1881-1946 (Henry K. Shaw, Elyria, Ohio) ; 
manuscripts of sermons and addresses of M. P. Hayden (S. Edward 
Tesh, Clermont, Indiana) ; personal note book of Ashley S. Johnson 
and other materials (Robert E. Black, Montezuma, Indiana) ; manu- 
scripts, pamphlets, etc., concerning the work of Christian Churches in 


Oregon and Washington (Orval D. Peterson, Yakima, Wash.) ; books, 


curios, correspondence, etc., concerning missionary work in Japan 
(M. B. Madden). 


Among the 157 silver stars awarded chaplains for gallantry in 
World War II, one of our own students was cited. He was Chaplain 
Vernon F. Kullowatz, of Brownsville, Oregon, who led three trucks 
into the raging Inn River in Germany, making his way 10 kilometers 
inside the enemy lines to release 248 prisoners of war. 
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